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Highway reorganization announced 


A major reorganization of the 
Highway Division has been announced 
by ODOT Director Fred Klaboe. 

Technical Services, Project 
Management and Highway Finance 
branches have been returned to the 
Highway Division, effective Jan. 22. 

METRO will continue as a separate 
branch because of heavy involvement in 
Portland-area highway projects. 

“For the past one-and-a-half years, 
the division has been organized as a field 
organization,” Klaboe said. “We've tried 
it, but it hasn’t worked as well as 
originally planned. It has reduced 
communication and effectiveness.” 

Don Streun, former assistant director 
for Administration, analyzed the 
organization and concluded that 
highway needs could be better served 
and communications improved by 
placing the branches back under the 
state highway engineer. 


Easy transition 


The change won’t cause any 
administrative confusion ‘‘because the 
branches’ budgets have been kept within 
the Highway Division,” Streun said. 

“‘Moving Highway Finance also 
enables Merle Whiteman (Finance 
Branch manager) to concentrate on the 
new budgeting system,”’ Streun added. 
“When that is complete, the finance 
h=-may be put back -under 
Whiteman.” 

‘Larry Rulien, assistant director for 
Program and Policy Development, will 
serve as executive assistant to Scott 
Coulter, state highway engineer. 


Inside 
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in a different 
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eight. 


ODOT running 


This has been a ‘‘sand-paper” winter 
so far: Rough. 

The image is appropriate. ODOT has 
been running low on sand . . . and 


aper. 

In the field, severe ice and snow 
storms have dramatically increased the 
Highway Division’s round-the-clock 
sanding Operations. Many districts, 
especially those in the Willamette 
Valley, have been “‘scraping the barrel” 
and seeking other sources to replenish 
stockpiles. 


He will also head a new branch 
within the Highway Division called 
Administration and Finance. Program 
and Policy Development will remain as a 
branch under the director. 

The former branch heads, who used 
to report to the chief of operations, are 
now titled assistant state highway 
engineer. Maintenance and Construction 


Fred and Elberta Klaboe greet employees during a reception 
after the swearing-in ceremony Jan. 17. In the background is 


Branch engineers have also assumed the 
title. 


Streun leaves 


Streun left ODOT to become 
vice-president of Air Oregon in Portland 
on Feb. 1. His successor, when hired, 
will continue helping the commission 
with the study. 


nee 


Dennis Clarke, 


Streun’s review also included ODOT 
goals and manpower plans, program 
controls and communications between 
the department and commission. 

‘‘Other recommendations are 
currently being reviewed by 
commissioners,” Streun said, “and will 
be released in reports during the next 
few weeks.”’ 


Pi 


leader of a new employee band, the 
“Transtooters”’ (see photo, page two). 


Crowd over-flows at ceremony 


The conference room in the Salem 
Transportation Building was 
over-flowing with smiling, clapping 
employees as Fred Klaboe and his wife 
Elberta walked to the head of the room. 

Supreme Court Justice Arnold 
Denecke, an old friend of Klaboe’s, 
raised his right hand and administered 
the oath that officially placed Klaboe at 
the helm of the department on Jan. 17. 

Mrs. Klaboe held the Bible under her 
husband’s hand as he promised to 
“faithfully discharge the duties of 
director . . . to the best of my ability.”’ 

The Oregon Senate had confirmed 
Klaboe just 20 minutes before the 
ceremony, which was organized by the 
Office of Intergovernmental and Public 
Affairs. 

Public Affairs Manager George Bell 
read a telegram to Klaboe and the 
crowd from Transportation Commission 
Chairman Glenn Jackson, stating, ‘‘It 
was a ere time in coming, and you 
earned it all the way.” 

Then came the surprise -- music 
provided by a new six-piece employee 
band, the “‘Transtooters.” A delighted 
crowd then clapped to “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow,” and “Happy Days Are 


Here Again.”’ 

“1 felt like dancing,” said ODOT 
Librarian Faith Steffen. Others said 
they felt the same - about Klaboe’s 
appointment as well as the festive touch 
added by the band. 

Led by Dennis Clarke (trumpet), the 
band includes retiree Pete Carstensen 
banjo), Lee Doss (trombone), Ken 

onnem, (clarinet), Carl Butte (tuba) 
and Ralph Honeywell (drums). 


Klaboe said he was ‘‘very surprised 
and pleased”’ with the ceremony. 

After employees had filed through 
the line to greet the Klaboes, Fred and 
Elberta had a moment to themselves. 

“Do you do requests?” she asked the 
band. 

It only took a moment to tune up 
for “Darktown Strutter’s Ball.’’ Mrs. 
Klaboe then clapped to the music as she 
smiled at her husband. 


Ssolons sponsor measure 
to limit Highway Fund 


Seventeen state senators and 35 
representatives -- a clear majority in 
each house -- have co-sponsored a 


constitutional amendment to limit use 
of the Highway Fund for highway 
purposes. 

The measure, Senate Joint 
Resolution 7, is similar to a proposed 
constitutional amendment introduced in 


low on essential supplies 


In early January, several district 
engineers told VIA, “We are buying it 
wherever we can find it.” 

In Salem, effects of the long 
Association of Western Pulp and Paper 
Workers strike are finally being felt. 

Like district engineers, some Salem 
offices are maintaining their 
“stockpiles” by buying paper wherever 
they can find it, according to Carl 
Nelson, head of General Services. 

Data processing operations haven’t 
experienced serious problems, but 


orders for computer paper are takin 
longer to fill, according to Darre 
Climer, head of the Computer Center. 
The situation at the DMV is similar, and 
form revisions are taking longer to print. 


Sand storming 
Sanding operations eprouRy 
December were ahead of projections by 
about 41 percent, according to Jack 
Bryan of Salem’s Maintenance Branch 
headquarters. 
See NON-PRIORITY, page three 


the 1977 session by Sen. Robert Smith, 
R-Burns, and Rep. Bill Markham, 
R-Riddle. 

That measure failed to pass, and a 
subsequent statewide initiative petition 
drive was unsuccessful in gaining enough 
signatures to qualify for the November 
1978 general election ballot. 

SJR 7, unlike the earlier measure, 
would permit taxes on recreational 
vehicles and motor homes to be used for 
park purposes. If passed, it would 
automatically be referred to the voters 
at the next statewide election. 

Sen. Smith and Rep. Markham are 
again principal sponsors of the new 
measure. They have been joined by Sen. 
L. B. Day, R-Salem, and Reps. Ed 
Stevenson, D-Coos Bay, and Bill 
Grannell, D-North Bend. 

Main impact of the measure would 
be to transfer financing of the State 
Police highway patrol activities from the 
Highway Fund to the General Fund. 
State Police are budgeted for $53 
million for during the 1979-81 biennium. 
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‘79 legislative team in gear 


House and Senate transportation 
committees have been formed, their 
chairmen appointed and staffs hired, 
and hearings on bills have already 
begun. The 1979 legislation session is 
well underway. 

A team from ODOT has been 
selected to work with the legislative 
committees and to monitor bills 
affecting the department and _ its 
divisions. 

Heading the Senate Transportation 
Committee is Dell Isham, D-Lincoln 
City. Vice chairman is Robert Smith, 


Glen Whallon 
House 


R-Burns, and members are L. B. Day, 
R-Salem; Lenn Hannon, D-Ashland; and 
Stephen Kafoury, D-Portland. 


ODOT advertises 
nationwide for big 
bridge contract 


Last month ODOT advertised 
nationwide for bids to build Oregon’s 
share of the Glenn L. Jackson (I-205) 
Bridge superstructure. 

Bids will be received next Apr. 12. 
Four hundred sets of plans for the 
bridge’s largest contract (estimated at 
$75 million) were printed recently. It 
was advertised in Portland, Seattle, New 
York City, Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Houston, 
and in Canada. 

The project calls for erecting 
concrete spans (5,413 feet) of the North 
Channel superstructure. The 
substructure (piers) for this section is 
currently under construction. 

The project is the fourth of five to 
build the $175 million bridge. 

When completed, the bridge over the 
Columbia River will consist of twin 
structures, each 7,460 feet long between 
Government Island and the Washington 
shore. Completion date is June 30, 
1982. 


Administrator for the senate 
committee is Lea Jenny, who also 
served as staff for the interim 
transportation task force last year. The 
committee meets at 1 p.m. Monday in 
Room B, at 8 a.m. Wednesday in Room 
A, and at 8 a.m. Friday in Room B. 

The House Transportation 
Committee is chaired by Glen Whallon, 
D-Milwaukee. Vice chairman is Denny 
Jones, R-Ontario, and members are Bob 
Brogoitti, R-LaGrande; Jane Cease, 
D-Portland; C.H. Edwards, R-Salem; 
Rod Monroe, D-Portland; and Grattan 
Kerans, D-Eugene. 


Daren Hendricks is committee 


administrator. The committee meets at 
are 


Dell Isham 
Senate 


1:30 p.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays in 
Room F. 


Legislative team 


Under a plan approved by Director 
Fred Klaboe, each division 
administrator is responsible for 
identifying and monitoring the bills 
affecting his agency, with 
department-wide coordination assigned 
to George Bell, manager of the Office of 
Intergovernmental and Public Affairs. 

Two division administrators, Paul 
Burket of Aeronautics and Denny 


IROSECGS EO.oo 


. . . The Coquille Bridge crew 
members who rebuilt a city park 
playhouse destroyed by vandals 
recently. 

In a letter, Coquille City 
Manager L. D. Dalrymple wrote, 
“This playhouse will have much 
more meaning because it comes as a 


gift from you, rather than an object 
purchased by the city ... your 
contribution personifies the word, 


”) 


‘care. 

Bridge crew members include 
Gene Daimler, Art Moorman, Tracy 
Pierce, Tom Toumey, John Hook, 
John Hewlett, David Henry, Greg 
Dimit, Richard Barkley, Dale 
Young and John Shawl. 


Air service may increase 


One part of the Airline Deregulation 
Act of 1978, passed by Congress last 
year, is the development of the “Small 
Community Air Service Program.” 

This requires the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (CAB) to determine a level of 
“essential air service” for small 
communities, and provide financial 
subsidies, if necessary, to maintain that 
level. 

The CAB considers this a tall order, 
and has asked all states and interested 
communities to help answer these and 
other questions relating to the 
development of the program. 


Oregon’s position 


wk - 
One of nine regional meetings 
scheduled across the country by the 


CAB was held last month in Seattle. 
Aeronautics Administrator Paul Burket 
delivered the opening remarks before 
delegates representing six western states 
and the Trust Territories. 

Burket said Oregon supported the 
program during the two-day meeting. 
“The prospects of air service to our 
small communities appear much 
brighter because of this new program,” 
Burket said. Airlines in the past have 
shown little hesitation to provide 
services to the large and affluent 
markets, but small communities and 
lesser markets have suffered. 

“With but one large city, and several 
within the small community category, 
Oregon stands to gain from this new 
program,” Burket said. 


Moore of Public Transit, will handle 
their legislative responsibilities 
unassisted. 

In Parks, Supt. Dave Talbot has 
assigned Kathy Straton as his legislative 
aide; Vinita Howard will assist Harold 
Grover in Motor Vehicles; and Bob 
Hamilton will work with Scott Coulter 
in Highways. 

The administrators and their aides 
will be responsible for reading all the 
bills dropped in the hopper every day, 
and determining which ones need to be 
followed and which can safely be 
disregarded. If testimony on behalf of 
the division or department is indicated, 
they will make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Bills which might have a major 
impact on the department will be 
brought to Klaboe’s Monday morning 
staff meeting for a policy decision, and 
in some cases, Klaboe will seek counsel 
from the Transportation Commission 
before testimony is prepared. 

Daily status reports on pending 
legislation are prepared at the division 
level, and periodically, a report on 
major bills will be prepared by Bell for 
the director and the commission. 

A complete set of bills is maintained 
in the Public Affairs Office, and 
employees are invited to call (Ext. 
6546) at any time they have a question 
about a particular measure. 


Six Salem employees have pooled their 


talents into a 


Klaboe to begin 
‘corner’ in March 


Starting next month, Fred 
Klaboe will 


begin a regular 
director’s column on page two of 
VIA. 

“1 look forward to keeping 
communication lines open between 
myself and employees,” he said. “I 
plan to concentrate on internal 
matters affecting the department 
and employees.” 


ILEUters 


To the editor: 


I’d like to express my thanks to your 
department for the fine work they did 
during the recent ice and snow storms. 

The roads around the Salem area 
were maintained at a very high level 
even though the weather was not 
cooperative. 

| know the crews had to put in lots 
of extra hours to keep the roads in 
excellent condition, and | just wanted 
to let you know that one Oregon family 
was very appreciative of the highway 
division’s efforts. 


Mrs, Keith Johnston 
Salem, OR. 


“styrofoam hat’’ band called 


the Transtooters. From left are Dennis Clarke, Lee Doss, Ken Bonnem, Carl Butte, 
Pete Carstensen, and Ralph Honeywell on drums. They were well received during the 
Jan. 17 swearing-in ceremony for Director Fred Klaboe. Their next “gig” is at the 
dedication of the restored Wolf Creek Tavern on Feb. 15. Here they are practicing -- 
you guessed it -- ““There’s a Tavern in the Town.” 
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OH, DOTTIE! 


THE “TRANSTOOTERS” 
SHOULD HAVE SOME 
“TRANSTWIRLERS”! 
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Crews battle ice in a ‘different world’ 


SH 


x : pene ma. 


es, this road grader scrapes ice just east of Portland on 
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Rangers help sand roads; 
Lucas mans headquarters 


While Rooster Rock State Park 
rangers were helping highway crews 
during the early January ice storms, 
their boss was trying to keep his sense 
of humor in a 44-degree office. 

“Ever try writing with gloves on?” 
asked Ken Lucas, who couldn’t get the 
mercury above 44 even with three small 
heaters. ‘Luckily | didn’t have to type 
anything.” 

Outside, the park manager’s territory 
looked like a scene from the Arctic 
Circle. 

Lucas concentrated on inside 
painting and remodeling projects when 
he wasn’t fixing the frozen plumbing 
and water systems. He manages several 
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John Wright, left, and Sandi 
Hesselgrave, set up self-service center. 


Self service starts 
in Portland offices 


DMV customers will soon be able to 
help themselves at the Tualatin and 
Hillsboro field offices. 

Experimental self-service centers will 
enable drivers to fill out their own 
forms for voter registrations, accident 
reports and vehicle registration address 
changes. 

“We hope the centers will speed up 

transactions at the regular counters,” 
said Sandi Hesselgrave, coordinator of 
the program. “They should also make 
persons aware of problems, like not 
having proof of liability insurance, 
before they wait in line.” 
_ Forms have been re-designed to 
include instructions for filling them 
out. “Our only problem is to make 
sure customers are aware of the 
centers,”’ she said. 


parks along the Columbia River gorge. 

The ice posed some unusual 
situations. People came to practice 
mountain climbing skills on the frozen 
falls. 

“Luckily most of the climbing was 
out of our jurisdiction,” Lucas said. 
However a few people were playing 
around Latourell Falls, which formed a 
50-foot block of ice at its base. 

“We eventually closed the parks,” 
Lucas said, “because everything was 
encased in ice -- steps, handrails, parking 
lots.” 

Major damage occurred at Dabney 
State Park, he noted. Several trees were 
destroyed because of the heavy ice. 

“But Ill say one good thing for it,” 
he said. “It sure was beautiful.” 


Cont. from page one. 

As of Nov. 30, “We had 2,158 
crew-days instead of the 681 planned,” 
he said, noting that only his figures 
through November are final. 

Later figures are projections, because 
of the normal “lag time” in reporting 
and processing data. ‘“‘We’ve also been 
behind schedule because the computer 
was down in November,” he added. 


Storing for winter 


During the summer, maintenance 
sections in the heavy snowfall areas - 
mountain summits, Central and Eastern 
Oregon -- stockpile sand for winter. 
Many produce the sand themselves. 

Western Oregon crews keep smaller 
stockpiles Taare supplied by 
contractors), then rely on the proximity 
of local suppliers. 

This year, they could have also used 
a crystal ball. 

“It was a good thing the weather 
broke,”’ said Howard Ellison, district 
office manager in Salem, referring to the 
early January ice and snow storms. “We 
were running out of sources of sand. | 
think we used more sand in the past 
three weeks than in the past three 
years.” 

Corvallis, Roseburg and Astoria 
reported similar conditions. “We used 
more during the past week than in the 
past year,’’ said Joe Winslow of 
Roseburg. 

Shortages of normal, aggregate sand 
were reported. “The severe weather 
rapidly depleted smaller stockpiles in 
Western Oregon,’’ Bryan said. 
“Consequently there have been some 
local shortages, forcing crews to use 
other materials such as concrete sand, 
which is less effective.” 


Maintenance foreman Dick Nelson 
wanted to turn around and go home on 
Jan. 9, but he knew he couldn’t. 

The temperature was just above zero 
and the wind was blowing 40 mph 
through his section of the ice-laden 
Columbia River Highway near 
Troutdale. The ice was 12 inches thick. 

His East Portland crew had been 
working round-the-clock sanding shifts 
for several days. And now, power lines 
in the area finally collapsed under the 
weight of the ice. 

There was no warm place in his 
office to hide, and miles of treacherous 
road left to scrape and sand... 


Getting rummy 


“It could have been worse,’’ Nelson 
said in a late-January interview. ‘We did 
all we could. The guys really got with 
the program, and didn’t complain,” he 
said, adding with a laugh, ‘They just 
had to put up with a pretty rummy boss 
when we lost the electricity.” 

The Cascade Locks crew also battled 
ice storms. ‘‘We all had our share of the 


gee it eS & FE ; * re i 
Ice and wind caused this maple tree to fall close to a rest room 


market,” Nelson said. 

The East Portland crew of 12 grew to 
22 men working non-stop for 14 days. 
Extras included the area bridge crew, 
members of the METRO striping and 
maintenance crews. Even the Region 1 
training coordinator, Dave Huserik, was 
recruited to drive a road grader. 

East Portland Parks Branch workers 
helped Jerome Nolin’s crew in the 
Cascade Locks area. 

Workers often stopped to help cars -- 
and trucks -- out of the ditches. “‘l 
counted at least a dozen abandoned cars 
in the median and ditches,” said 
Huserik, who operated the grader that 
scraped through the ice near Troutdale. 

Ice started packing at 122nd Street 
and was 12 inches thick at Troutdale, he 
said, noting that it took three days to 
scrape and sand that 7.5-mile section. 

“This has been the hardest winter 
I’ve had,’ Nelson said. ‘“We’ve been 
working 24 hours, off and on since 
November.”’ 

Operations are back to normal, he 
said, ‘“‘whatever that is.”’ 


“e. 


at Guy Talbot State 


Park. Ken Lucas, above, said no damage was caused to the building. 


‘Non-priority’ printing postponed 


The weather was not without its 
lighter side. “One woman called up to 
complain,” Ellison said, adding with a 
laugh, ‘She thought there was too much 
sand on the road. You can’t win either 
way.” 

Paper chasing 


ODOT’s chief paper consumers are 
data processing, printing, word 
processing and photocopy units. The 
latter three are in the General Services 
Branch, headed by Carl Nelson. 

ODOT’s major paper supplier this 
year is Western Paper Co. of California. 
‘Western is distributing supplies among 
their buyers as best they can,” Nelson 


“We're ordering paper 
wherever we can find it.” 


said, noting that orders are taking longer 
to fill. Orders normally take six weeks 
to deliver. 

“fNow they’re not promising 
December orders before March,” he 
added. ‘‘If we receive all our 
outstanding purchase orders, we’ll have 
enough paper to print contract plans for 
another year. Currently we have a 
three-month supply, and in word 
processing, we have a_ six-month 
supply.” 

Nelson has ordered paper “wherever 
we can find it,” he said. 

Strict conservation efforts have 
begun. ‘‘We’re only printing contract 
Biers said Roger Keiffer of the 
BaCOCOPY Unit, ‘‘unless we get 
approval from Ed Hunter or Fred 
laboe for other jobs.’ 


The plans are also being printed on 
both sides of the standard 11 by 17-inch 
sheets. 

“‘We’re considering using smaller 
paper if necessary,” Nelson said. “We 
could reduce the plans to 8% by 14 
inches and they’d still be legible. As a 
last resort, we will use colored paper.” 

Non-priority jobs, like revising the 
ODOT telephone directory (Salem area) 
have been postponed until the paper 
strike is settled and paper supplies are 
more readily available. 


State printer cuts 


State Printer John Chamberlain is 
helping to divide shrinking supplies 
among agencies. He is recommending 
eliminating ‘‘non-priorities,” like 
personalized stationary for 
administrators, and newsletters. 

The 1979 State Telephone Directory 

is being postponed, in order to save 
paper. 
“Even if the strike were to end 
tomorrow, it will take 60 to 90 days to 
get caught up,” he said, noting that the 
division currently has enough paper to 
supply normal needs for about one 
month. 

Government’s major paper consumer, 
the Legislature, is supplied through 
March, he said. 

“We should be able to buy paper 
somewhere, if things continue the way 
they are. It will just take longer, and 
cost more,’’ Chamberlain said. 

The past two issues of VIA have been 
printed on different paper, in order to 
preserve that She of stock (Catalina) 
for legislative bills and calendars. 

“We're encouraging agencies to plan 
ahead and to substitute other stocks if 
necessary,” he said. 
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Record retirement era passes 


The record-setting retirement era 
seems to have passed. 

Less than half as many employees 
retired last year as they did in 1977, 
according to Personnel Operations . 

Ninety-three persons retired during 
1978; a record high of 191 retired in 
1977. The first big jump occurred the 
year before with 141 retiring. In 1975, 
only 81 persons retired. 

More employees (67 percent) retired 
voluntarily in 1976 than ever before. “It 
seemed to be a direct result of PERS 
(Public Employee Retirement System) 


The following employees were 
promoted recently. 


CONGRATULATIONS: 


Bennie L. Alley, HWY, highway 
maintenance worker 4 to highway 
maintenance supervisor 1, Manning. 

Donald C. Aman, HWY, highway 
engineer 1 to HE 2, Salem. 

DeWayne Barber, HWY, HMW 2 to 3, 
Bend. 

K. L. Batchelder, HWY, engineering 
technician 1, Grants Pass, to HE 1, 
Portland. 

Harley B. Bills, HWY, ET 2, 
Milwaukie, to HE 1, Portland. 

John E. Bjorkman, HWY, ET 1, 
Portland, to ET 2, Milwaukie. 

Paul Blondin, ADMIN, senior 
programmer to programmer analyst, 
Salem. 

Gary M. Bleuel, HWY, HMW 2, 
Sweet Home, to HMS 1, Santiam 
Junction. 

Leonard O. Blumethal, HWY, HMW 
2 to 3, Parkdale. 

Deans Hy ByrdyeilWY, Elie 2ato=3: 
Salem. 

James R. Espenel, HWY, HMW 2 to 
3, Government Camp. 

Gene M. Finley, HWY, HE 1 to 2, 
Salem. 

Michael F. Gehring, PARKS, park 
aide, Tryon Creek, to ranger 1, Silver 
Falls State Park. 

John R. Hazlett, HWY, HMW 2 to 3, 
Parkdale. ; 

Lyle G. Howell, HWY, HMW 2 to 4, 
Odell Lake. 

Charles P. James, HWY, ET 1, 
Roseburg, to HE 1, Portland. 

Randall Jenkins, HWY, ET 1 to 2, 
Portland 

James King, HWY, HMW 2 to 3, 
Lake of the Woods. 


la i 


lowering the state retirement age to 60 
without reducing the benefits,” said 
Carl Hobson, personnel manager. 

In 1977, that figure jumped to 79 
percent, and in 1978, it was 76 percent. 

Hobson said the number of 
retirements will probably continue to 
level off. “We don’t expect any more 
big rushes like the ones we’ve 
experienced during the past couple of 
years,” he said. 


From 65 to 70 


Hobson also noted that Congress 


Moving up the ranks 


Dale E. Lee, PARKS, ranger 1 to 2, 
Harris Beach State Park. 
John E. Lilly, park manager 3, Silver 


Falls, to program executive 2, Scenic 


Waterways Program, Salem. 


Fred A. Loutzenhiser, PARKS, 


ranger 2 to park manager 1, South 


A 


MICHAEL GEHRING 
Ranger 1 


Patrick R. Mason, HWY, HMW 2 to 
3, Parkdale. 

Merrill F. Matteson, HWY, HMW 2 to 
3, Santiam Junction. 

Roger S. Morse, Jr., HWY, HE 2 to 3, 
Salem. 

Dean Muilenberg, PARKS, manger 2, 
Emigrant Springs State Park, to manager 
3 at Wallowa Lake State Park. 

William Mustatia, Jr., PARKS, park 
aide to ranger 1, Bullards Beach State 
Park. 

William E. Rodgers, HWY, HE 1 to 2, 
Salem. 
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The old Columbia River Highway has been called a ‘‘poem in stone.” In 1914, 
road builders blasted and chiseled this tunnel at Mitchel Point about four miles 
west of Hood River. Five great “windows” gave motorists a spectacular view of 
the Columbia, and the rugged Cascade peaks. The tunnel was closed in 1953, 
then destroyed in about 1963 during construction of the four-lane I-80N. Only a 


short ledge visible from the highway can be seen today. 


RK 


recently increased the mandatory 
retirement age from 65 to 70, effective 
Janet 1979) 

Retirees may seek re-employment 
under this law, facing the same 
job-seeking conditions as would younger 
persons. 

So far only one former employee has 
asked to be considered for a job at 
ODOT. 

"We =donemt “expectamany 
applications,” he said, “nor do we 
expect many employees to continue 
working beyond age 65.” 


James P. Shine, ET 1 to 2, Salem. 

Harry J. Strouse, HWY, HMW 2 to 3, 
Santiam Junction. 

Leroy L. Swartout, PARKS, manager 
1 to 2, Emigrant Springs State Park. 

Joyce Taylor, ADMIN, senior 
programmer to programmer analyst, 
Salem. 
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Programmer Analyst 


DMV promotions 


Elvia Adrich, motor vehicle 
representative 1 to 2, Hillsboro. 

Nancy Carlson, secretary to 
administrative assistant, Salem. 

Elizabeth Couturier, clerical 
specialist to administrative assistant, 
Salem. 

Peggy Green, MVR 2, Tillamook, to 
MVR 3, Portland 

Jame Harmon, secretary to 
administrative assistant, Salem. 

David Hinderer, MVR 1, Roseburg, 
to MVR 2, Tillamook. 

Ruth Holsing, clerical assistant to 
secretary, Salem. 

Jeanie Jordan, clerical specialist, 
Salem, to MVR 1, Lebanon. 

Harry A. Newnham, clerical assistant 
to specialist, Salem. 

Teresa Noteboom, clerical assistant 
to specialist, Salem. 

Linda Spencer, clerical assistant to 
specialist, Salem. 

Mona Way, 
specialist, Salem. 

Shirley Williams, clerical assistant to 
MVR 1, Salem. 


clerical assistant to 


eee 
FRANK CHALUPSKY 
Promoted to Chief 


Chalupsky chosen 
weighmaster chief 


VIA incorrectly reported last month 
that Don Townsend took over as chief 
weighmaster on Jan. 1. 

Frank Chalupsky, 56, was promoted 
to chief when Vern Busch retired. 
Townsend is the Salem district 
supervisor, 

Chalupsky was assistant chief for 
about four years. He started as a 
weighmaster in Coquille in 1952, and 
has worked in Pendleton, Baker, 
Roseburg and La Grande. 

He came to Salem in 1974 as office 
manager for the Weighmaster Unit. 

Before 1952, Chalupsky was a 
military policeman, a city policeman in 
Washington, and an Oregon State 
policeman. 

Born in Wausaw, Wis., he moved to 
Oregon in 1936. He and his wife live in 
Sublimity. They have two grown 
children. 

Replacing Chalupsky as one of two 
assistants is James Woll, formerly 
district supervisor at Farewell Bend Port 
of Entry. Woll started with ODOT in 
1970 as a weighmaster in Pendleton. 

The other assistant chief is Art 
Shelley, who has held the position since 
OTT 


Crews earn 
SAIF awards 


Five crews earned SAIF awards for 
attaining continuous man-hours without 
time-loss injuries. They are: 


District Maintenance Crew 143-06, 
Adel; three years without time-loss 
injuries; T. Joseph Bonnarens, 
supervisor. 

South Beach State Park Crew 
420-11; 203,690 man-hours; Leroy 
Lesmeister, supervisor. 

Beverly Beach State Park Crew 
420-02; 85,782 man-hours; Roger 
Holstein, supervisor. 

District Extra Gang Crew 122-30, 
Salem; 54,768 man-hours; Arnold M. 
Malone, supervisor. 

District Maintenance Crew 141-01, 
The Dalles; 50,940 man-hours; William 
E. Whitacre, supervisor. 


Travel, hiring limits relaxed 


Special approval for filling vacancies 
and for out-of-state travel is no longer 
required, ODOT Director Fred Klaboe 
said recently. 

Last August, former Gov. Straub 
issued an executive order freezing hiring 
and out-of-state travel. ODOT was 
exempted from the order, but 
procedures were set up to more closely 
control these practices. 

‘Gov. Atiyeh rescinded Straub’s 
order on Jan. 10 to eliminate paper 
work and reporting requirements, but 
indicated that it does not cancel its 
intent,” Klaboe said, adding that he has 


rescinded his procedure letter of Aug. 
30, 1978. ~ 

Managers should authorize 
replacements only in areas that directly 
benefit Oregonians, according to 
Klaboe. 


Retiree correction 


Ralph Salter was incorrectly listed in 
last month’s list of new retirees with 26 


years of service. He retired with 36 
years. 
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Class called ‘best’ 


Hwy office managers 
gather for first time 


They feel like part of the family 
now. 

District maintenance office 
managers, scattered throughout the 
state, recently gathered together for the 
first time - ever -- to meet the faces that 
before were just “voices on the other 
end of the phone line .”’ 

The faces belonged to each other, as 
well as to the Salem people they deal 
with almost daily. “It’s nice to finally 
feel recognized,” said Darwin Brice, 
Pendleton office manager. 

The occasion was a three-day seminar 
in Salem organized by training officers 
Dave Huserik (Region 1) and Chuck 
Williamson (Region 2). Managers met 
with employees from personnel, 
accounting, legal, and maintenance 
offices to learn new rules and 
procedures, air gripes and compare 
notes. 


Heard but not seen 


The office manager is the “sleeping 
giant’? of the Maintenance Branch. At 
the flank of the district engineer, this 
employee is seldom seen, yet is often 
the public’s first contact with the 
department. 

“The office person is the first 
employee the outside world, as well as 
our own people, talk to,” says Smith 


French, recently retired ODOT 
personnel officer. 
A former office man, French 


discussed personnel operations with 
managers during the seminar. 

“They’re counselors for employees, 
‘buffers’ between foremen and district 
engineers, they handle purchasing, 
accounting, personnel reports, road 
approach permits -- you name it. 
Sometimes they even take over when 
the DE is away.” 

Fourteen managers VIA talked with 
said the seminar, held in November, was 
well worth the effort. Since then, most 
agreed that communications have 
improved with Salem. 

Some said their own offices are 
running smoother, and that they’ve 
shared their insights with bosses, 
foremen and secretaries. 

The only critisism voiced was that 
more time should have been devoted to 
highway permit procedures. 


Managers comment 
“It_was the best class I’d been to in 
my 25 years with the division,” said Joe 
Winslow of Roseburg. “It felt great to 
synchronize our efforts with Salem. 


Tran 


a. 2,550 


a. 12% 


a. Deschutes b. Harney 


4. In aeronautics, “ELT” stands for: 


on a continuous road, is: 


s-Trivi 


TRANSPORTATION QUIZ 


For the answers, see page eight. 


1. How many bridges are on the state highway system? 
b. 1,500 


2. What percentage of motorcycle riders who were killed last year in 


highway-related accidents were not wearing helmets? 
b. 30% 


3. Which county escaped traffic deaths last year? 
c. None -- deaths were recorded in all counties. 


a. Easy Landing and Takeoff 
b. Emergency Locater Transmitter 
c. Energy Level Transfer 


5. The highest place to drive in Oregon (excluding four-wheel-drive roads), 


a. Dooley Mountain summit 
b. Crater Lake Rim Drive 
c. Steens Mountain summit 


6. In general, Oregon’s rail lines are considered to be: 
a. In very poor condition 

b. Fair-to-good condition 

c. Excellent condition 


And our correspondence has improved.” 

Julie Evey of Corvallis said, ‘‘l 
learned several tricks from _ the 
oldtimers. Later, | spent a day with 
foremen, discussing changes in 
procedures. Salem listened to our side, 
too. They’ve made some changes, like 
eliminating an_ insignificant monthly 
pay-roll report.” 

Ernie Phillips of Coos Bay said it was 
“nice to meet on common ground. Also, 
| was lousing up a few things before, but 
have corrected them.” 

Mike Eden, Ontario, said he “really 
appreciated the honest, candid talks 
with John Sheldrake (maintenance 
operations engineer) and Dick Hacek of 
accounting. They were genuinely 
concerned with our problems.”’ 

Howard Ellis, Salem, thought it was 
“very worthwhile, but we could have 
used more time for questions,” he said. 
“We could use more of these sessions.” 

Ernest Strawn of Medford said, “‘This 
should have been done a long time ago.” 


Media speeds 


Une O7Fpvese Oy Lin oilenee 
Development has started its own “fast 
food” chain. 

The food is job-related training; the 
fast is the convenient way in which it’s 
presented -- audio-video, or what OED 
Manager Ted Coonfield calls, 
“self-contained training packages.” 

Equipment bought within the past 
two years, and a temporary technician, 
Mike Hawkins, have enabled the office 
to increase its production of these 
programs. Hawkins worked from 
October to December. 

Tim Patterson, a recent Oregon State 
University graduate, was hired on a 
temporary basis to produce more 
programs. 

“Using a  video-tape system on 
television helps both our office and 
employees,” Coonfield said. “They can 
be used at employees’ convenience, and 
without our presence.”’ Each region has 
equipment provided by the OED to use 
the programs. 

Another benefit is the statewide 
standardization of procedures, such as 
how to operate a paving roller, provided 


4, 


c. 700 


c. 54% 


Tim Patterson, foreground, and Ted Coonfield edit a video training program. 


up training production 


by distributing the same programs 
throughout the state. 


National honor 


One program has even been 
recognized nationally -- timber bridge 
inspection, done in conjunction with 
the Federal Highway Administration. It 
was recently accepted by the FHWA in 
Washington, D.C. to use in other states. 

Other audio-video programs 
produced during the past few months 
include: legal aspects of emergency 
medical assistance; asphalt recycling; 
bridge deck reconstruction; and a 


Py 


Two bridges earn awards 


program on forest trails. 

Coming up soon are programs on 
truck lubrication, roller grader 
operation, how the Tort Claims Act 
alta eG t Srelmmupnl Ony elelsn atid 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation. 

The office is also producing more 
slide-tape presentations. 

“There is a need for more basic ‘how 
to’ training,” Coonfield said. ‘These 
programs are geared to this approach. 
Maintenance personnel, for instance, 
have a high turn-over rate, so having 
these programs on hand is an effective 
way to supply quick training.” 


Receiving bridge design awards were, from left, Dave Bryson, Ted Thompson (design 


team supervisor), Ray Evonuk, and Ken Archibald . 


Two Oregon bridges were among five 
winners in the 1978 Bridge Design 
Contest sponsored by the Portland 
Cement Association’s Rocky 
Mountain-Northwest Region. 

The Big Butte Creek bridge east of 
Butte Falls in Jackson County, and the 
Harvard Ave. overcrossing on I-5 in 
Roseburg were ODOT’s winning entries. 
Both were completed during 1977. 

Judges looked for “imaginative 
thought in the structural, economical 
and aesthetic design of concrete 
bridges,”’ according to the association. 

The design of the Harvard Ave. 
overcrossing provided the flexibility 
needed to accommodate varying widths, 
depths and stages of construction. 
Simple lines, sloped exterior surfaces 
and slanted columns provide an open, 
interesting appearance. 


Ken Archibald of the Structural 
Design Section designed the $1,019,234 
bridge. 

David Bryson, (formerly in 
Structural Design and now in the 
Hydraulics Unit), designed the 
$147,766 Big Butte Creek Bridge 30 
miles northeast of Medford. The 
structure was designed to have a long 
life, and require little maintenance. 
Judges said it ‘““combined economy with 
a sensitivity for the environment.” 

Awards were presented to Walt 
Hart, head of Structural Design, and 
the design teams by the association 
during a Jan. 8 luncheon in Salem. 

The contest included all types of 
concrete bridges. Alaska, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming 
participated. 
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CANDID COMMENTS 


Jerry Robertson is VIA’s 
inquiring photographer. 
He selects his own 
subjects. VIA’s editors 
frame the question of the 
month. Answers are edited 


In Gov. Atiyeh’s inaugural address, he asked Oregonians to back their 
demand for less government and taxes by volunteering to “do more for 


each other . .. much of what we have been asking government to do for 
us.” What does ODOT do that Oregonians should be able to do for 
themselves? 


MERLE GRAHAM, DMV 
Investigator, Tualatin 


People could fill out their own 
applications at the DMV - correctly. 
This is one of the division’s biggest 
manpower consumers. However, | 
believe we’re headed to more self-service 
programs. As an investigator, car dealers 
could help me by becoming more 
honest. We investigate many, many, 
unlicensed ‘‘curbstone”’ dealers. 


JESS DRURY, HWY 
HMS 1, Woodburn 


A big part of my job is to maintain the 
Woodburn Rest Area. We could cut out 
a lot of work if people would maintain 
it themselves. People don’t realize that 
someone has to pick up the paper and 
cigarette butts they leave behind. 


NEIL FLANAGAN, HWY 
Property manager, Salem 


Government usually begins to provide a 
service when individuals find they 
cannot! The Oregon Highway system is 
an outstanding example of achievement 
that can be accomplished when 
resources are pooled. Planning and 
financing on a Statewide basis were and 
are essential to creation and 
preservation of the system. | don’t see 
how we can transfer this responsibility 
to local levels or private citizens. 


only for length. 


DAVE WHITE, HWY 
Region Safety Officer, Bend 


| can’t think of any services we could 
eliminate -- although, if people would 
accept it, ODOT could reduce certain 
services such as, plowing snow and 
sanding roads, and possibly some park 
maintenance. 


THELMA STOREY, PARKS 
Clerk, Detroit Lake 


Litter pick up in parks is a full time job 
that could be greatly reduced if the 
public could pick up after themselves. 
Refuge disposal stations are provided 
throughout the parks. Rest rooms could 
be left cleaner with just a little 
consideration. Little things like 
checking out on time would save a park 
employee’s time, as would reporting any 
vandalism they see. We are really trying 
to do more with less people. 


bs Pd i P Z 
STEVE SPECKMAN, ADMIN 
Computer operator, Salem 


This proposal looks like another 
jump-on-the-tax-revolt-bandwagon. | 
think it would be wrong to abolish any 
ODOT jobs because the employment 
rate would go up, and we have to be just 
as concerned with this problem as with 
the tax revolt. Therefore, | would not 
support cutting any positions. 


: 4 $4 


FRANK BURNETT, HWY 
Resident Engineer, Ontario 


Oregonians in metropolitan areas could 
get together and buy their own 
mini-busses to go to and from work. 
Even our own employees could cut 
down on some of the need for a shuttle 
between cities if they organized their 
own pools, This could be done by 
private industry, also. 


VICKIE ERNST, DMV 
Clerical assistant, Salem 


The DMV will soon provide self-service 
and information centers in the North 
Salem and East Portland offices. These 
will enable customers to complete 
various transactions themselves, and the 
information they provide should help 
customers be better prepared when they 
reach the counter. 


7% ‘ " aps 
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KEN BONNEM, 
Community Relations Officer , Salem 


License renewal notices. Anyone who 
can see well enough to drive can read 
the sticker on his license plate. I’m sure 
the present system keeps things neat 
and tidy at DMV, but a lot of money 
goes into that postage. 


GLEN STULTS, HWY 
HMW 2, Eugene 


There’s been several things I’ve done by 
myself that any private citizen could do, 
like dumping trash, or even helping to 
landscape banks along the highway. A 
group of organized citizens could really 
help by planting and taking care of the 
landscaping. 
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Computer takes over the ‘tedious’ work 


Designing a highway has never been 
easy, and probably never will be. 

Engineers spend many hours 
hunched over drafting tables with 
pencils, slide rules and calculators, 
wading through a multitude of 
calculations until the highway design is 
complete. 

Then the team is told, ‘‘Let’s move it 
over there,” and another round of 
tedious computations begins. 

This picture is changing. A new 
“engineer” has been hired who can 
compute road designs almost 
instantaneously. 

The engineer -- a new program for 
ODOT’s IBM.370 computer -- 
calculates, and graphically produces 
maps, cross sections, diagrams, even 
bird’s eye views of how a proposed 
highway will look. 

A computer terminal recently 
installed at the METRO office is helping 
engineers design the Oregon City 
bypass. Roger Galles and Darrel Desper, 
supervised by Resident Engineer Rob 
Cameron, are involved in preliminary 
design work. 

The computer will also be used in 
designing I-82 near Hermiston, and 
possibly on the proposed Banfield 
Transitway in Portland. 

The program (necessary data for the 
computer’s memory bank and 
instructions for use) was supplied by the 
Federal Highway Administration. 
Several ODOT engineers learned the 
program during a day-long workshop. 

Revisions in line or grade, whether it 
be for a small area or an entire project, 
can be done in one day. It used to take 
weeks. 

Even with the ‘“de-bugging” and 
extra work involved in a new system, 
“The computer has saved valuable time 
and money,” Galles said. “‘Revisions are 
easy to do, and more design possibilities 
can be explored that otherwise wouldn’t 
be feasible.” 

Benefits of the computer’s graphic 
capabilities go beyond engineering. By 
showing a realistic view of a highway, 
rather than a series of technical 
drawings and maps, the lay-public can 
more easily understand a project, 
according to METRO Project 
Coordinator Jim McClure. 

And because the graphics take less 
time to produce, more views and 
alignments can be produced for citizen 


participation meetings. 

“In the past, a citizen would request 
an idea that would take several days at 
the drawing table,’”’ Galles said. ‘There 
just wasn’t enough time to explore 
every request.” 

Computerized graphics may be used 
during the May hearing on the Oregon 


This view of I-82 near Hermiston was plotted by the 
computer. Data fed into the machine included alignment, 


City bypass. Diagrams would be 
superimposed onto aerial photographs 
of the highway site to show the highway 
as it will look in its surrounding terrain. 
The combination is called a 
“photomontage.”’ 

“Other states have used it 
successfully for years,‘‘ McClure said. 


“It gives the average citizen a better 
view of what we’re doing.” 

Road design is just one possibility 
under the program. Any computations 
requiring complex formulas or massive 
repetition are ideal, according to 


METRO engineers, who say they have 
“Just begun to scratch the surface.” 


profile, terrain, and other details. Another alignment could be 
quickly produced by changing the coordinates. 


Unit does ground work for maps 


The following is part of a series 
describing the different sections and 
units of ODOT. 


Ever wonder who painted those 
white ‘Xs’? on the highway, and what 
they’re used for? 

Survey crews from the Highway 
Division’s Photogrammetry Unit painted 
them. They are used to calibrate aerial 
photos for topographical maps and 
aerial mosaics used in locating routes 
and designing highways. 

The seven-person unit has several 
responsibilities: creating topographical 
maps and photo mosaics for engineering 
and display uses; maintaining geodetic 
control records, and maintaining the 
ocean shore boundary zone line. 

Jim Ulven, who heads the unit, says 
the ideal place for placing the white 
“X” control points is on pavement. But 


Editors against petition 
to repeal 55 mph limit 


An initiative petition is being 
circulated to repeal the 55 mph speed 
limit in Oregon. To get on the 
November, 1980 ballot, 54,000 
signatures are needed. 

The Federal Highway Administration 
has warned that if the petition drive is 
successful, and the speed limit is 
repealed, Oregon could lose its federal 
highway funds. 

The press strongly favors keeping the 
limit. Here’s a sample of comments: 

The Pendleton East Oregonian says, 
“Some dispute the value of the limit 
and feel it’s an unnecessary 
infringement on their rights of the road. 
It’s up to opponents to justify any new 
limit, if they can.”’ 


No 55, no money 


The Eugene Register Guard says, “In 
the current fiscal year, Oregon got $34 
million in federal funds. No 55 mph, no 
more 34 million bucks a year. 

“Call it federal blackmail or bribery 
if you wish, but it’s a fact of life. 
Without that money, the drive to 
Portland or anywhere in Oregon would 
get a lot worse than boring.” 

The Albany Oregon Herald says, 
“Official statistics show more than half 
(54.7 percent) of Oregon drivers are 


complying with the limit. Under the 
circumstances, why change it?” 

The Grants Pass Courier says, “We 
doubt a majority of Oregonians would 
approve it into law. Even those who 
drive faster than 55 realize that it is a 
good limit, both in saving lives and 
fuel-money. And eventually, all of us 
will slow down to 55. After all, it’s the 
law.” 

The Salem Oregon Statesman says 
the effort to remove the limit is futile. 
“Like it or not, the federal government 
has effectively usurped the state’s role 
in setting the maximum highway speed. 

“The loss of highway funds, the 
saving in gasoline and the safety factor 
should put three strikes on any effort to 
rescind the speed limit.”’ 

The Salem Capital Journal says 
“Only the federal government can 
effectively alter the nationwide limit of 
55 mph. And that’s because states 
which fail to have and enforce the limit 
lose federal funds for highway work. 

“It’s estimated that about 45 percent 
of Oregon drivers refuse to honor it. 
Perhaps more will join the 55 limit 
parade as gasoline prices rise sharply 
from increased consumption which can 
be attributed, in some measure, to the 
speeders.” 


that’s not always possible. 

“Sometimes we have to paint them 
on the beach,” he says, “and work fast 
before the tide comes in.” 

The unit keeps records on the 
locations of about 25,000 horizontal 
and vertical monuments, or bench 
marks. This information is supplied to 
highway region offices and contractors 
on request. 

The ocean shore boundary task stems 
from legislation making the Highway 
Division responsible for regulating 
activities west of a boundary about 16 
feet above sea level. 

The unit originally mapped a line 
following the 16-foot mark along the 
entire Oregon coastline. Amendments to 
the legislation now permit a straight-line 
boundary between designated 
coordinates. 

The unit has just campleted 
extensive field work on the coordinated 
line along the north coast. 

The unit was created in 1956, when 
the interstate program created an 
in-house need for the highly technical 
work. 

Photogrammetry lost six of its 13 
employees during the lay-offs. 
Computer technology is replacing some 
former hand work, but Ulven says 


the data. 


Roger Bakke, left, takes an elevation reading on the level as Gary Vandusen records 


“We're still quite a ways off from an 
actual final product out of the 
computer.” 

The unit consists of Pete Taylor and 
Vag IMCS, SUMG ris tints 
photogrammetrists; Cliff Caldwell, 
Roger Bakke and Fremont Sturm, 
senior photogrammetrists; and Gary 
Van Dusen, photogrammetrist. 


Pete Taylor uses the Kelsh machine. In 
his hands is the tracing table which 
traces locations of streets and objects 
seen in an aerial photo. 
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By Shannon Priem Allen 


When Jack Sollis leaves his desk for 
awhile, secretaries often leave him 
enough yellow call slips to shuffle into a 
small deck. 

When he returns, you'll find the tall, 
white-haired chief counsel shifting 
through the pile for the “ace” as he 
tucks the phone between his ear and 
shoulder. He’ll also make use of a free 
hand by rapidly signing his way through 
another thick pile of memos and letters. 

With a cigarette and Diet 7-up at his 
fingertips, Sollis is ready to play the rest 
of hishand... 

His game is legal advice. 

“I sit back, look wise and offer sage 
advice,” he says with a delighted 
chuckle, relaxing in an office lined from 
floor to ceiling with law books, files, 
momentos and lived-in clutter. 


“Family lawyer” 


Seriously, he explains: “I provide 
needed legal services, like approving 
settlements, telling employees what 
they legally can and can’t do.”’ 

ODOT’s “family lawyer’? has been 
with the department 18 years, however 
he’s technically part of the attorney 
general’s office. He was promoted to 
chief counsel when Walter Barrie 
became the state’s solicitor general last 
June. His staff includes three secretaries, 
another lawyer and a student law clerk. 

“| couldn’t function without any of 


them,’’ he says, ‘‘especially the 
secretaries.” 
His family ranges from 


transportation commissioners to section 
foremen. His sage advice ranges from 
answering questions about legislative bill 
procedures to settling million-dollar 
contractor claims. 


Humble beginnings 


Sollis, 52, grew up on a farm in 
central Oregon. He learned to love 
reading and studying because “‘there was 
nothing else to do at night,” he says. 

His family didn’t have indoor 
plumbing until he was a freshman in a 
Portland high school. 

He received his University of Oregon 
law degree in 1952. After one year in 
private practice, Sollis was drafted and 
served three years in the Army Counter 
Intelligence Corps. He served another 
two years as a special agent. 


Too impersonal 


Sollis then looked into law firms. “‘I 
couldn’t afford to start my own, and 
the big ones seemed so impersonal,” he 
said. ‘1 didn’t want to get stuck just 
doing research. | like working with 
people.” 


ee os 


“The state 
has to be 
straight all 
the way. 


All the 
facts have 
to match.” 


He got that chance when he was 
hired in 1960 to fill the AG’s Highway 
Department slot. With the interstate 
program going full speed, he 
encountered people who were being 
“bought out” for their land -- and those 
who were hired to build roads through 
it. 

That involved settling land 
condemnation cases and defending the 
department against claims by 
contractors. 

“We were getting 300 complaints 
filed a year,” he recalls, along with 
dozens of condemnation cases. Fifteen 
lawyers were kept busy during those 
years in the department’s damage claim, 
trial, condemnation, railroad and other 
sections. 

When Lee Johnson became attorney 
general in 1969, the office was 
reorganized and several attorneys were 
taken away from the Highway 
Department. 

“We had to become more efficient 
and delegate some of our duties to 
others,”’ Sollis says. 

Besides, keeping track of the 
mounting federal, state and case laws 
affecting the department and _ its 
employees was getting to be all a smaller 
staff could handle. 

The situation caused him to focus on 
a ‘‘preventative medicine’ approach 
during the past few years. He 
encourages staff and field workers to 


ay Mili 
Jack Sollis 


call him first ‘before tangling with a 
farmer.” 

“Laws have become so complex, it’s 
necessary to dig almost everything out 
of the books to find the right 
applications,” he says. “I keep a law 
clerk constantly busy with research.” 

“Solving problems before they 
become serious problems is my major 
thrust,” Sollis says. “It’s worked. We 
settle more cases than we try in court.” 


Chopping down the evidence 


Sollis has had his courtroom battles, 
however. He hasn’t tried cases for four 
years, but he remembers the favorites 
like old war stories. 

His pride and joy was the Iron 
Mountain rock quarry case in 1973. The 
contractor had claimed a section of the 
coastal quarry, valued at a half million 
dollars, as its own. 

“It was a horribly technical trial,”’ he 
recalls. “It took six weeks to prepare for 
it, and two hours to clean away the 
mess of maps, charts and other exhibits 
from the courtroom.” 

The department had to prove the 
validity of its 1887 survey marker. The 
contractor claimed that its marker, a 
tree, was the valid one. 

“We finally chopped it down and 
counted the rings which didn’t add up,” 
he says. “You should have seen their 
faces when we dragged that slab into 
court.” 


Being thorough has been  Soliis’s 
forte. “l won’t go in until all the facts 
line up,” he says. “The state has to be 
straight all the way. Sometimes we’re 
right, sometimes we’re wrong. And I’Il 
never use a gimmick. We just go in with 
all we’ve got.” 


Straight answers 


Sollis has earned the reputation of 
“being the fastest hip shot in the 
country,’’ said Howard Johnson, 
Corvallis district engineer. 

“He doesn’t take two pages to say 
‘maybe,””’ Johnson says. “You lay your 
cards out, he takes a look and says yes 
or no. He’s not afraid to give a straight 
answer.” 

John Gunter of Klamath Falls. has 
been ‘‘bailed out of many, many 
problems,’’ he says. ‘‘His legal 
knowledge has saved us countless 
dollars. He really tells it like it is and we 
rely heavily on his advice.” 

Sollis’s advice doesn’t stop at 5 p.m. 

He was a DeMolay advisor for 12 
years and serves on parent and school 
advisory committees. He has a wife, Jan, 
and three teen-age daughters. 


“1 love working with kids,” he says. 


“You learn a lot from them, and they 
really relax me.” 

After a hard day at work, Sollis also 
enjoys relaxing by working out at the 
Salem YMCA, and soaking his tensions 
away in along steam bath. 


Retirees Let Us ei What's S paccenjom 


Getting stronger 


Don Hardcastle, 2595 Chuckanut St., 
Eugene, 97401. Retired 1972. 

Don has had surgery within the past 
year, and is working on getting his 
strength back, he writes. 

Last April, he and his wife traveled 
through Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Colorado. Two years ago they took 
a cruise to Europe, Australia and 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ: 1-a; 2-c; 3-c; 
4-b; 5-c (Steens Mt. elevation, 
9,600 ft.; Crater Lake, 7,177 and 
Dooley Mt., 5,392); 6-b. 


Have any interesting or unusual 
facts about ODOT? Send 
suggestions to Room 104, Public 
Affairs, Salem. 


New Zealand. 
Don enjoys raising dahlias and 
chrysanthemums. 


Back at the ranch 


Vernon H. Batteen, 4157 Sullivan Rd., 
Mariposa, Cal., 95338. Retired 1971. 

Vern and his wife Alice managed a 
mobile home court in Newburg for six 
years after he retired. 

“Then, after 40 enjoyable years in 
Oregon we came to our daughter’s 
10-acre ranch in the foot hills of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains,” Vern writes. 
The ranch is 45 miles southwest of 
Yosemite National Park. 

“Our health is good, we keep busy 
with wild birds, animals, flowers, 
gardening and some traveling.” 


Nice to be inside 


Irene Bradfield, 897 Tierra Dr., NE, 
Salem, 97301. Retired 1977. 
On cold, icy days, Irene is especially 


glad she’s retired. 

Her husband John still works for the 
Parks Branch, so their traveling is 
limited. But they did visit Niagara Falls 
last September. In October, they flew to 
Newport Beach, Cal., for a long 


weekend “get-away.” 

“When I’m not busy keeping house, 
gardening and running errands, | do a 
little golfing and bridge playing,” Irene 
writes. ‘I also enjoy seeing the people at 
the retired employee’s luncheon. 
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